THE  STUDY  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY- 
IN  GENERAL  AND  IN  PARTICULAR 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Fleming,  D.D. 

I 

The  title  of  this  paper  may  seem  too  ambitious,  but  I wish  to  disclaim 
at  the  outset  any  pretence  of  posing  as  an  expert.  All  I venture  to 
presume  is  a little  experience  in  trying  to  read  Church  history,  and  in  a 
slight  degree  to  write  on  some  recent  aspects  of  it.  Nor  is  any  credit  taken 
for  originality.  Things  already  said,  and  well  said,  I will  freely  quote 
with  the  one  desire  to  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  banded  together  to 
study  not  merely  the  history  of  one  Church,  our  own  beloved  community, 
but  Church  history  in  general  as  well  as  in  particular.  Therefore  I start 
with  a dictum  which  I find  in  many  quarters  though  not  yet  as  readily 
accepted  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Church  History  cannot  be  isolated  from  history  as  a whole.  “ It  is," 
says  Creighton,  " the  most  important  part  of  all  history.”  With  him 
agrees  Gwatkin  in  declaring  it  to  be  “ the  spiritual  side  of  all  history." 
W.  E.  Collins,  author  of  the  most  valuable  short  manual  in  English  on 
the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy  (Long- 
mans, 1902,  out  of  print),  regards  it  as  "not  the  history  of  one  section  or 
one  element  of  life,  but  of  all  human  life  as  seen  from  one  particular  point  of 
view.”  Lord  Acton  endorses  the  view  of  Leibnitz  that  history  is  the  true 
demonstration  of  religion,  and  hails  in  " the  action  of  Christ,  who  is  risen 
on  mankind  whom  He  redeemed,  the  achievement  of  a liberty  which  is 
the  one  ethical  result  resting  on  the  converging  and  combined  conditions 
of  advancing  civilisation.”  Brunner  goes  so  far  as  to  contend  that, 
"through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  belief  that  eternity  has 
appeared  in  time,  and  truth  has  become,  history  assumes  a middle,  and 
with  this  middle,  a beginning  and  an  end.” 

It  follows  that  the  history  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  however 
limited  the  period  and  narrow  the  boundary,  must  always  touch  the 
universal  when  it  is  rightly  understood  and  interpreted.  What  would 
otherwise  be  dry  bones  is  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  bare  facts 
stand  out  in  living  relation  to  each  other.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
when  we  study  with  a world  background  consciously  before  our  minds. 

Archbishop  Soderblom,  in  his  Gifford  lectures  ( The  Living  God)  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  " historical  connexions  have  even  in 
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grey  antiquity  existed  to  a far  greater  extent  than  science  has  yet  begun 
to  see  and  acknowledge.  The  yearning  for  salvation  and  the  sense  of 
God’s  nearness  break  forth  at  certain  epochs  simultaneously  with  over- 
mastering power,  and  with  effects  that  are  felt  centuries  and  milleniums 
later.”  Both  he  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  note  that,  in  the  sixth  century  b.c., 
not  only  were  Greek  philosophers,  such  as  Heraclitus  and  Thales,  begin- 
ning the  research  for  clear  ideas  about  the  universe,  man,  and  God,  and 
Isaiah  carrying  Jewish  prophecy  to  its  sublimest  levels,  but  Gautama 
Buddha  was  then  teaching  in  India,  and  Confucius  and  Lao  Tse  in  China. 
A similar  time  was  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  when  there  appeared 
contemporaneously  Francis  of  Assisi,  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Gothic 
Cathedrals,  Dante,  Master  Eckhart,  and  German  Mysticism,  the  golden 
age  of  Sufist  poetry,  and  religious  movements  in  India  and  Japan.  “ It 
is  as  if  the  Eternal  at  certain  periods  visited  the  race  more  actively  and 
perceptably  than  at  others.” 

We  have  confined  our  vision  too  exclusively  to  ecclesiastical  upheavals 
and  have  traced  thought  too  much  to  our  favourite  notions.  Yet  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  concentrate  unduly  on  these  epochs.  History  has  at  no 
time  stood  quite  still  any  more  than  God  has  been  entirely  silent. 
Sychronisation  must  be  a continuous  exercise.  It  has  been  very  skilfully 
undertaken  by  Dr.  G.  P.  Gooch  in  Annals  of  Politics  and  Culture — 
1492-1899  (Cambridge  Press,  1905),  based  on  the  principle  that  no 
presentation  of  history  can  be  adequate  which  neglects  the  growth  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  literature,  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences, 
of  art,  of  scholarship,  of  social  life.  Any  such  survey  is  of  course  much 
easier  for  modem  than  for  ancient  times,  but  the  material  for  it  is  growing 
ever  larger.  We  have  a special  focus  of  our  own.  “ In  some  order  of 
love  and  freedom,  that  is  in  some  kind  of  Church,”  says  J.  W.  Oman, 
“ the  historical  struggle  of  mankind  must  be  gathered  up.”  He  knows 
not  the  lessons  of  his  own  Church  experience  who  only  his  own  Church 
knows.  A base  is  necessary  which  should  be  a first  starting  point,  never 
a closed  goal,  and  the  environment  must  be  taken  into  account  at  every 
stage. 


II 

The  Old  Testament  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  historic  foundation, 
the  Jewish  Church  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian.  How  this  may  be 
more  or  less  profitably  worked  out  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
two  famous  books  of  last  century — Dean  Stanley’s  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Church  (1862-1879)  and  Professor  Robertson  Smith’s  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (1881).  The  Dean  took  the  Biblical 
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narrative  in  its  traditional  setting,  acknowledging  indebtedness  to  what 
was  then  considered  the  advanced  school  of  Ewald,  but  he  was  more 
intent  on  tracing  picturesque  analogies  with  world  history  than  on  any 
careful  examination  of  the  original  documents.  The  Aberdeen  professor 
startled  his  readers  by  a searching  analysis  of  the  Hebrew  sources  in  the 
light  of  the  researches  of  Wellhausen  and  others,  evolving  from  them 
a new  theory  of  the  history  which,  while  appearing  to  be  revolutionary, 
helped  to  solve  some  serious  difficulties.  The  tendency  now  is  to  treat 
Stanley  as  quite  out  of  date,  and  even  Robertson  Smith  is  in  some  ways 
superseded  by  later  writers.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  greatly 
superior  learning  of  the  Scottish  scholar.  The  English  divine  was  a 
literary  word-painter  rather  than  a critical  historian.  Yet  the  two  books 
in  a sense  complement  each  other.  We  feel  that  neither  is  final,  that 
both  point  to  a future  synthesis  of  facts  and  possibilities.  After  the  lapse 
of  more  than  fifty  years  there  is  the  certain  gain  of  a richer  knowledge  of 
Israel’s  history,  with  a clearer  appreciation  of  the  right  methods  by  which 
a still  larger  understanding  is  to  be  reached. 

Making  much  more  allowance  than  our  fathers  did  for  the  bridge 
period  covered  by  the  Apocrypha,  the  ignorance  of  which  in  Protestant 
circles  is  now  quite  inexcusable,  we  come  to  the  New  Testament  as  the 
chief  source  book  for  the  history  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  Yet 
here  again,  only  in  recent  times  has  the  searchlight  of  historical  criticism 
been  applied  to  its  study,  and  the  misgiving  of  “ a dangerous  and  un- 
settling tendency  ” been  set  aside,  resulting  in  a deeper  and  more  solid 
conviction  of  its  real  value.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  no  longer  separated 
by  an  impassable  gulf  from  the  annals  of  the  primitive  Church  and  the 
thought  of  the  Apostolic  and  later  ages. 

The  teaching  of  Church  History  in  Scotland  until  our  own  time  has 
not  gone  back  far  enough  or  taken  a view  wide  enough.  It  has  concen- 
trated too  much  on  two  epochs— the  Era  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils, 
and  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century — and  has  too  long  neglected 
sound  historical  methods.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  lack  of 
University  instruction.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  only  the  Theological 
Faculties  and  the  Colleges  provided  by  the  Church  considered  any  kind 
of  history  worthy  of  attention  as  a regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  Until 
he  became  a candidate  for  the  ministry  the  student  had  no  chance  of 
surveying  the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries  or  learning  academically 
how  history  ought  to  be  studied.  The  consequence  was  that  when  he 
did  come  to  the  subject  in  his  professional  training  he  had  no  thorough 
grounding,  and  too  often  no  adequate  discipline  even  then.  I remember 
entering  Edinburgh  University  in  1874  with  a keen  but  unsatisfied  desire 
to  pursue  the  study  of  history,  for  which  I had  acquired  a love  through 
the  stimulus  of  a master  at  school.  All  I could  do  in  that  direction. 
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during  my  first  session,  was  to  read  Gibbon,  Grote,  and  Macaulay 
voraciously  from  the  library  without  guidance,  and  to  compete  for  two 
prizes  quite  outside  the  usual  round,  one  concerning  the  Foreign  Policy 
of  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.  This  was  at  any  rate  a bit  of  an  ex- 
periment that  set  me  on  a track  of  real  interest  in  history  as  such.  Now 
the  increased  options  in  the  M.A.  curriculum,  and  especially  the  institution 
of  new  History  chairs,  have  wrought  a beneficial  change,  though  we  still 
suffer  from  the  defects  of  the  previous  period.  The  meagre  product  of 
Scottish  Church  history  in  particular  during  the  last  three  centuries,  its 
almost  entirely  polemical  and  tendentious  character,  its  concern  with 
ideas  of  a chosen  people,  denomination,  party,  or  sect  rather  than  with 
the  conception  of  a truly  catholic  Christianity,  have  been  too  painfully 
apparent.  The  wonder  is  that  before  the  facilities  for  broader  and  more 
critical  study  became  general,  the  work  of  such  first-class  scholars  as 
Flint,  Lindsay,  and  MacEwen — on  the  Philosophy  of  History  in  Europe, 
the  whole  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  pre-Reformation  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Scotland — gave  evidence  so  marked  of  the  ability 
of  our  divines  to  grapple  with  a difficult  and  manifold  task. 

There  are  signs  too  that  the  objects  for  which  this  Scottish  Church 
History  Society  was  founded  are  xeceiving  something  like  their  due 
attention.  Celtic  Christianity  is  being  lifted  out  of  the  long  obscurity 
into  which  it  was  allowed  to  fall,  and  if  the  results  of  research  are  still 
dubious,  a desire  is  at  least  manifest  to  get  at  the  facts  without  bondage 
to  any  preconceived  theory.  The  question  of  how  far  Puritanism  came  to 
be  a dominating  influence  in  the  Scottish  Church  is  seen  to  be  no  mere 
controversy  as  to  our  17th  century  relations  with  England  in  modes  of 
thought  and  ritual,  but  something  that  goes  much  deeper  and  a great 
deal  further  back.  The  Covenanting  period  is  coming  to  be  viewed  more 
truly  when  discussed  apart  from  unreasoning  hero  worship  or  anti- 
Episcopal  rancour.  The  contention  between  Moderates  and  Evangelicals 
can  be  regarded  as  history  springing  from  a complex  variety  of  causes 
rather  than  as  a passing  struggle  between  light  and  darkness.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  scarcely  possible  to  write  the  Church  history  of  Scotland 
without  manifest  and  often  unfair  bias,  and  the  consequence  of  leaving 
it  to  writers  who  set  out  with  a partial  brief  to  prove,  has  been  hurtful 
to  truth.  Surely  the  time  is  near  when  we  may  look  forward  to  a com- 
prehensive treatment  such  as  has  already  been  more  or  less  successfully 
attempted  in  the  case  of  the  Anglican  and  Irish  Episcopal  Churches, 
when  not  one  but  several  competent  hands  have  traced  the  story  in 
various  lights  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day.  Meanwhile  one 
welcomes  scholarly  approaches  to  horizons  that  have  been  left  too  long 
the  monopoly  of  other  communions. 
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III 

In  the  field  of  early  Christian  origins  a book  such  as  that  of  A.  B. 
Macdonald  of  Dron  on  the  Worship  of  the  Primitive  Church  is  full  of 
promise  in  this  respect.  A St.  Andrews  professor  is  taking  the  lead  in 
Byzantine  exploration  that  may  mean  much  for  the  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  Eastern  orthodoxy.  The  time  is  past  when  it  was  necessary 
to  go  to  Germany  for  a great  life  of  Luther,  or  to  Geneva  or  France  for 
acquaintance  with  the  teaching  and  correspondence  of  Calvin.  Mackinnon, 
Mitchell  Hunter,  and  Reyburn  have  shown  that  Scotland  has  its  contribu- 
tion to  make  to-day  to  fuller  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
continental  Reformers.  The  best  book  on  early  English  Presbyterianism 
is  the  biography  of  Cartwright  by  Dr.  Scott  Pearson,  a minister  of  the 
Scottish  Church. 

These,  however,  are  but  first-fruits,  finger-points  towards  a very  wide 
harvest  in  store.  The  field  is  white  for  further  reaping.  Let  me  try  to 
indicate  a few  aspects  and  directions  that  would  amply  repay  present 
effort.  A good  general  survey  is  an  essential  preliminary,  but  it  should 
not  be  too  comprehensive,  for  we  must  never  forget  that  the  history  of 
the  Church  is  not  finished,  and  the  inductive  method  must  therefore  be 
incomplete.  With  this  qualification  it  is  well  to  have  in  hand  a graphic 
popular  book  such  as  D.  C.  Somervell’s  Short  History  of  our  Religion, 
the  fuller  sketch  by  Williston  Walker  of  Yale,  and  particularly  Rudolf 
Sohm’s  masterly  Outline  (Kirchengeschichte  in  Grundriss)  translated  into 
English  there  are  more  up-to-date  German  manuals  accessible  as  yet 
only  in  the  original. 

All  the  general  histories  need  to  be  amplified  and  corrected  in  points 
by  works  on  special  departments.  So  when  real  investigation  is  concerned 
it  is  best  to  limit  one’s  self  to  a particular  topic,  with  the  certainty  that 
our  thorough  treatment  of  it  will  lift  us  above  a wilderness  of  dead  fact 
into  a region  of  vital  interest.  The  humblest  student  who  labours  on  at 
one  piece  of  work,  which  holds  and  absorbs  him,  may  outstrip  even  the 
historical  expert  who  has  not  made  it  a complete  subject  of  study,  if  only 
he  avoids  the  danger  of  being  immersed  in  dull  detail.  It  has  truly  been 
said  that  the  best  way  to  find  anything  in  God’s  world  interesting  is  to 
seek  for  and  extract  the  interest  that  lies  inherently  in  it.  That  is  why 
Faraday’s  Chemical  History  of  a Candle,  and  White’s  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  remain  living  books  because  they  make  a little  piece  of  Creation 
universally  significant.  All  the  same,  most  of  us  are  the  better  of  some 
space  and  perspective  that  take  us  beyond  our  immediate  surroundings — 
a city  rather  than  a village,  a country  that  affords  some  room  in  which 
to  travel,  a period  not  too  contracted  for  movement.  It  is  refreshing  at 
times  to  cross  the  borderland  to  see  things  on  the  other  side,  to  make 
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comparisons  and  enlarge  the  range,  not  only  of  our  knowledge,  but  of 
our  imagination. 

For  instance,  the  centenary  of  organised  Presbyterianism  in  England 
occurring  this  year — 1936 — presents  an  opportunity  for  an  instructive 
glance  backward.  Not  that  the  meeting  of  the  first  English  Presbyterian 
Synod  at  Manchester  a hundred  years  ago  was  much  of  an  event  in  itself, 
but  it  suggests  a pertinent  inquiry  to  the  Church  historian.  Why  had  a 
body  of  Christians  that  aspired  to  dominate  Great  Britain  during  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  17th  century  sunk  so  low  south  of  the  Tweed  that 
its  partial  revival  there  in  1836  had  almost  the  nature  of  a resurrection  ? 
The  answer  to  that  implies  a study  of  the  Arian  and  Unitarian  tendencies 
to  be  traced  running  parallel  with  Moderatism  in  Scotland,  and  the  so- 
called  “ Erklarung  ” in  Germany  in  the  18th  century,  followed  by  the 
Evangelical  reaction  that  demanded  new  forms  of  expression  everywhere 
in  the  early  19th  century.  Another  celebration  that  has  just  taken  place, 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  rise  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  in 
Wales,  prompts  a question  nearly  as  interesting.  How  did  the  work 
of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  result  in  the  formation  of  a new  Presbyterian 
denomination  combining  Genevan  orthodoxy  with  an  evangelistic  fervour 
of  a quite  distinct  quality  from  that  of  Scotland  ? There,  too,  the  answer 
is  fraught  with  significance  far  beyond  the  immediate  situation.  The 
peculiar  type  of  Presbyterianism  that  then  came  into  being  proved  the 
elasticity  of  the  system,  and  its  adaptation  to  various  national  conditions. 


IV 

The  manifestations  of  Continental  Protestantism  before  and  after  the 
Reformation  also  offer  a tempting  field  for  fresh  investigation.  Much 
light  has  lately  been  shed  on  Waldensian,  Czech,  and  Magyar  origins 
which  has  not  been  made  accessible  to  English  readers.  Professor  Comba’s 
most  recent  scholarly  history  of  the  Vaduois  Church  has  not  even  been 
translated  into  our  language.  The  full  story  of  the  relations  between  the 
Husite  movement  and  the  pioneer  element  in  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
remains  to  be  told.  One  has  to  go  to  Budapest  to  get  a satisfactory 
narrative  in  English  of  Hungarian  Reformed  history.  How  imperfect  is 
our  knowledge  of  the  virile  Scandinavian  development ! We  are  only 
beginning  to  realise  the  debt  we  owe  to  such  leaders  as  Kierkegaard  and 
Soderblom.  Holland  also  is  largely  a terra  incognita  to  us  so  far  as  its 
later  Church  developments  are  concerned.  Of  the  spiritual  history  of 
Switzerland,  since  Calvin  and  Beza,  we  are  largely  ignorant.  Lavater, 
Vinet,  Frommel — the  whole  record  of  religion  at  Zurich,  Lausanne  and 
Geneva  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  with  its  alternations  of  chilling 
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Rationalism  and  reviving  Evangelicatism — suggest  little  more  than  a 
blank  page  to  the  ordinary  student. 

But  the  greatest  lacuna  of  all  is  in  our  acquaintance  with  the  German 
Church  between  Luther  and  the  present  time.  We  know  a good  deal 
about  its  theology,  almost  nothing  of  its  inner  life  and  work  and  its. 
organic  evolution,  beyond  a vague  idea  that  it  has  been  altogether  static 
and  so  unworthy  of  consideration.  Now  the  recrudescence  of  the  old 
Nordic  paganism  under  the  Hitler  dictatorship  urges  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  why  this  land,  which  gave  the  mightiest  impulse  to  the  Reformation, 
should  to-day  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a deliberate  attack  on  the  Christian 
fundamentals.  We  who  believe  that  the  ancient  German  piety  is  still 
strong  enough  to  resist  and  overcome  this  latest  Antichrist  ought  to  seek 
and  find  warrant  in  history  for  our  faith. 

American  Church  history  is  another  neglected  quarry  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  It  is  surprising  that  no  thoroughly  competent  writer  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic  has  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  religious  epic 
that  began  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  has  had  so  many  stirring  features 
since.  There  is  a wealth  of  material  too  in  the  annals  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  field  during  the  last  century  and  more,  showing  how  Church  history 
not  only  repeats  itself,  but  finds  expression  in  new  and  very  remarkable 
forms. 

Questions  that  are  exercising  the  better  mind  of  the  Churches  to-day, 
such  as  the  rights  and  status  of  Women  and  the  due  place  of  Laymen  ia 
government  and  guidance,  cannot  be  settled  satisfactorily  without  much 
more  study  of  past  example  and  experience.  Information  in  Blue  Books 
and  talk  about  our  limited  precedents  and  procedure  will  not  carry  us 
far.  We  want  living  and  readable  history  to  point  us  the  way.  Many 
Presbyterians,  particularly  in  country  Presbyteries,  seem  to  have  inherited 
from  Knox  a strong  prejudice  against  “the  monstrous  regiment  of  women,"' 
which  they  need  to  correct  by  larger  views  of  history.  And  we  would  be 
saved  from  the  ever  imminent  peril  of  clericalism  by  taking  to  heart  the 
historical  lessons  taught  us  through  our  distinctive  institution  of  the 
Eldership,  as  Professor  Henderson  of  Aberdeen  has  set  them  forth  in  his 
recent  excellent  book. 


V 

Lastly,  one  special  advantage  of  the  study  of  Church  history  in  general 
and  particular  lies  in  the  help  it  gives  us  to  frame  a true  conception  of 
the  Church  of  the  future.  None  of  us,  I trust,  are  content  with  the  con- 
dition and  constitution  of  the  Church  to-day,  even  our  own  branch  of  it, 
as  setting  forth  an  ideal  in  which  to  rest.  I venture  to  predict  that,  in 
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fifty  years  or  less,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pool  all  our  partial  ecclesiastical 
experiments  and  attempt  to  realise  something  that  will  more  completely 
represent  the  sum  of  the  whole  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  By  the 
sheer  force  of  circumstances,  or  rather  providences,  and  the  insistent  call 
to  unity  in  face  of  an  aggressively  unbelieving  world,  we  shall  be  obliged 
earnestly  to  think  out  what  the  teaching  of  the  past  implies.  There  are 
some  conclusions  of  history  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  except  by  the  most 
stubbornly  prejudiced.  Lindsay,  in  his  Church  and  Ministry  of  the  Early 
Centuries,  states  one  of  them  in  clear  language.  “ The  organization  of 
the  Primitive  Christian  Church  in  the  last  decades  of  the  first  century 
without  one  president  in  the  community  and  with  the  anomalous  prophetic 
ministry  has  no  resemblance  to  any  modem  ecclesiastical  organization , 
and  yet  contains  within  it  the  roots  of  all,  whether  congregational, 
presbyterian  (conciliar)  or  episcopal.”  To  grasp  the  significance  of  that 
takes  us  a long  way.  It  means  that  no  single  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment possesses  Divine  right  or  sole  Scriptural  authority,  that  each  pre- 
sents a facet  of  truth,  however  disfigured  or  distorted,  and  that  only 
through  a combination  or  synthesis  can  we  reach  a permanent  solution 
of  our  differences.  The  question  is  now  becoming  a practical  one — how 
can  those  elements  which  we  have  valued  in  our  own  systems  be  pre- 
served harmoniously  in  a united  Church  ? Some  at  once  reply  with  a 
non  possumus.  The  student  of  Church  history  who  can  free  himself  from 
stiff  preconceptions,  and  keep  an  open  mind  to  Divine  possibilities  in 
this  fast  moving  modem  world,  will  not  so  readily  set  the  matter  aside. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  Lambeth  overtures  of  1920,  they 
have  at  least  suggested  vistas  of  light  and  leading.  Our  Scottish  Church 
at  present  seems  unwilling  to  look  much  ahead.  There  are  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  due  largely  to  our  ignorance  of  each  other’s  history 
and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  by  its  study.  But  the  joint-conferences  of 
Anglicans  and  English  Free  Churchmen  that  have  been  going  on  within 
the  last  few  years  have  already  resulted  in  a document  that  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  in  Scotland,  considering  the  fact 
that  three  Presbyterian  Moderators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border  had 
a part  in  its  composition.  This  Sketch  of  a United  Church,  published  by 
the  S.P.C.K.  as  a fourpenny  pamphlet  in  December  1934,  proceeds  on 
the  lines  already  indicated,  tentatively,  and  yet  with  a sufficient  measure 
of  definiteness  for  a beginning.  It  aims  at  showing  that  the  principles 
which  the  various  types  of  Church  order  specially  emphasise  may  be  so 
related  to  each  other  in  practice  as  “to  bring  together  in  full  confidence 
and  fellowship  those  who  attribute  special  authority  and  value  to  these 
various  types.”  My  experience  at  Swanwick  last  July  when  I met  with 
' Friends  of  Re-union,”  who  with  the  utmost  frankness  discussed  this 
Sketch  as  placed  before  us,  convinced  me  that  very  much  profit  is  to  be 
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derived  from  such  study  if  it  be  carried  on  as  it  ought  to  be — with  great 
patience,  a generous  tolerance  of  the  non-essential,  a loyalty  to  deep 
personal  conviction,  but  above  all  with  a sincere  desire  to  ascertain  what 
God  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  teaching  every  section  of  His  Church 
during  the  progress  of  the  Christian  centuries. 

This,  moreover,  must  be  laid  down  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
ultimate  success  in  all  such  efforts — that  no  clear  verdict  of  history, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  can  be  denied  or  tampered  with  for  the  sake 
of  a temporary  agreement.  These  are  weighty  words  of  Dr.  Charles  Bigg  : 
“ If  there  is  one  thing  absolutely  certain  it  is  this,  that  there  will  be  no 
re-union  of  Christendom  until  every  man  is  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  that  liberty  which  the  New  Testament  guarantees  to  him.” 


